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It would be preposterous to maintain that the "Phanomenologie" 
as it stands is a good introduction to philosophy for the mind of the 
freshman. (Even Hegel's imagination could not penetrate to that 
darkness!) All that I insist upon is that the conception is a good 
one; that it is realized adequately in no modern introduction to 
philosophy; and that somebody ought to write an introduction in 
which some of its main suggestions are materially realized. To-day, 
some introductions fulfil one aspect of this conception, and some, 
another. There is certainly a growing inclination to connect philos- 
ophy with common sense attitudes. Fullerton's book is an instance. 
The introductory chapters of some of our more recent histories of 
philosophy try to do this same thing, and, in a small measure, succeed. 
As it stands, the language of the "Phanomenologie" is too for- 
bidding. But this dees not affect the conception itself. Nor does 
Koseneranz's testimony that shortly before his death Hegel started 
to revise the book and crossed out those passages which referred to 
the intended second part of his system. I am not at all considering 
the "Phanomenologie" as an introduction to Hegel's philosophy. 

The present introductions to philosophy are experiments: and 
our use of them is proving little more than experimental. An ade- 
quate introduction to philosophy will seriously attempt to take the 
reader upon a veritable ' ' voyage of discovery. ' ' Its creator will try 
to show the modern and obdurate lover of the concrete that philos- 
ophy is the only truly concrete thing there is. 

Jay William Hudson. 

University of Missouri. 



A CASE OP VISUAL SENSATIONS DURING SLEEP 

WHILE the parallel between the state of hypnosis to that of 
sleep has been often pointed out, it has occurred to me that 
an account of my own habit of sleeping with open eyes, and thereby 
having distinct visual sensations during sleep, might afford another 
illustration of the connection between the two. This illustration is 
the more striking perhaps as the normal sleeper has no visual sensa- 
tions, and hence there is one less possibility of his sharing the ex- 
perience of the hypnotized subject. 

It has been my life-long habit to sleep with my eyes half open. 
I do not know whether the eyes are shut during the night and only 
open when morning approaches, or whether they are open all during 
the sleeping state. It has been almost impossible for any one to ob- 
serve this peculiarity without rousing me ; but at any rate, the testi- 
mony of those who have had any occasion to observe me sleeping has 
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been the same. However firmly the lids are drawn over the eyes on 
going to sleep, they fly back again until half the eye is left uncovered, 
and the retina is thereby as exposed to stimulation as at any time 
during the waking life. Of course this unprotected state of the eye 
makes it only more in the condition of the other end organs of sense. 
The ear, the skin, and the nose are as open to stimulation in sleep as 
at any other time, and when the eye is in an analogous situation, 
accurate visual sensations are often present, and there may result a 
peculiar, characteristic experience corresponding almost exactly with 
the accounts which hypnotic patients give of themselves. 

The situation with which I am familiar, is as follows : The process 
of waking is often very gradual, and passes through a characteristic 
stage. In this period, I am still asleep, with no motor control what- 
ever, but with sensory processes apparently in every way as complete 
as in the waking state. I see the room with perfect distinctness, 
although I do not believe that the eyes move. I see the chairs, the 
books, and the window, and often wonder why it is that all connec- 
tion with my motor apparatus is lost, and why with my utmost efforts 
to move and the feeling that I am moving, my eyes inform me that 
I am all the time perfectly quiet. Sometimes I know that I am 
asleep, and simply wait patiently to wake up. Perhaps nothing is 
more curious in the whole experience than this waiting, in com- 
plete possession of my senses, for a return of motor control. Sud- 
denly I am awake and can move, but I do not see the room a particle 
more distinctly than I have been seeing it for some time. Sometimes 
there is no realization of being asleep, in which case the apparent 
paralysis is disagreeable and even frightful, whereas at other times 
my dreams go on, enacting themselves in the room, which I am seeing 
throughout as a distinct visual background. This last is perhaps 
the most confusing variation of the phenomenon, since the truth and 
the illusion of the experience are so blended, that I continually 
assure myself that I can not be dreaming, and the dreams are thereby 
taken more seriously than at other times when by reason of darkness, 
vision can have no part in the experience. It often happens that 
dream persons issue from behind a real door, a dream hand moves 
along the real wall, and a dream figure sits upon the real bed. Since 
my vision is so accurate, I can not reassure myself by being certain 
that I am asleep. Nor am I in a slumber deep enough to accept any 
dream that comes without comment. My reasoning powers are active 
at such times, and I commune thus with myself : " No one can have 
opened the door, for you know you locked it." "But I see a figure 
distinctly standing at my elbow, and it has knocked on the door 
twice." "You are probably asleep." "How can I be? I see and 
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hear as distinctly as I ever do." "Why, then, don't you push the 
figure away?" "I will. Here I am doing it. " "No— you are not 
doing it at all, for you can see that you have not moved an inch." 
"Then I am asleep after all— the figure is not there, and I need not 
be afraid of it." Sometimes this logic is sufficient and the dream 
vanishes ; but at other times it continues, and I must go through the 
argument afresh, or perhaps sink into a deeper sleep where I do not 
dream at all. 

Sometimes in place of real hallucinations, the dreams are only 
illusions or misinterpretations of visual sensations. I remember an 
instance not long ago when I was camping with several friends in a 
wooden cabin, where our clothes were hung on pegs in the wall at 
the foot of the beds. My friends and I were lying on four cots 
facing the wall, and on four pegs hung dresses surmounted by a hat. 
The sun shone into the room early, and I lay contemplating the wall 
as I slept. The clothes upon the pegs were transformed into a loose- 
jointed old lady attempting to hang herself. With perfect distinct- 
ness I saw the sun streaming in upon the rough boards and the low 
roof, and with equal distinctness the old lady was strangled on every 
nail, lurching from peg to peg along the wall, while I was a horrified, 
but helpless spectator. In a flash, however, the old lady became a 
hat and dress, while the rest of the scene remained unchanged. I 
have tried to determine whether I was in point of fact deceived by 
these hallucinations, or whether in the background of my conscious- 
ness I have known all the time the difference between reality and 
illusion. Certainly in some cases I have known the difference enough 
to question the presence of the dream figures; but whether it was 
because I distinguished between the two types of perception, or only 
that I questioned the reality of persons who would not ordinarily be 
in my room, I can not feel certain. At any rate I have not been 
sure enough to quiet myself emotionally, and the consequent fright 
or pleasure has been much stronger than I should have felt in a 
similar situation during waking life. 

Another feature of this experience, is that in the weeks that I 
have been especially investigating this peculiarity, my experimental 
interest has remained vivid even in sleep, so that on one occasion at 
least I have been able to make deliberate observations while in this 
quasi-hypnotic condition. Usually I am too occupied with the drama 
itself to control any experiments ; but a few mornings ago, upon find- 
ing myself once more in this state, the first question that arose was, 
Does the possibility of eye-movement still remain, after the loss of 
motor control in other parts of the body ? It seemed that this avenue 
of control was still open, for without being able to turn my head, I 
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moved my eyes around all the objects within the range of vision, with 
perfect ease. The next question was whether the other senses, espe- 
cially hearing, remained as acute as vision ; but since there was noth- 
ing to listen to, I began, as I confidently supposed, to sing and heard 
my own song distinctly. Suddenly, however, came the indefinable 
change that told me I was awake. The sound vanished, and I found 
that I had not been singing. My mouth was so tightly closed that I 
could not have been doing so. Moreover, I could hear that I had 
not been singing, and should in any case have roused my neighbor in 
the next room had I been making the noise I supposed I had. Since 
in this case, I was so deceived about my auditory sensations, it is 
possible, and I should say highly probable, that I was also deceived 
about the eye movements, and rather imagined the change in visual 
sensations than experienced it through any variation in retinal 
pictures. 

The analogies which I observe between this sleeping state and 
that of hypnosis are the following: It is perfectly possible in sleep 
with the eyes open to have a hallucination against a background of 
real visual sensations. The loss of motor control seems the same in 
this sleeping state as in hypnosis. The wakening comes by per- 
sistent auto-suggestion instead of through the suggestion of the 
hypnotizer. Negative hallucinations are possible in this state, but, 
so far I have experienced them, only with the sense of pressure, that 
is, in an absence of any feeling of contact with clothes or pillow. 
I have been able to detect no negative visual hallucinations. Move- 
ment hallucination occurs constantly, as when I feel that I am 
moving and see that I am not. Often, with it all, is that partial con- 
sciousness also reported by hypnotic patients, that these hallucina- 
tions are not reality— though this ability to detect the real from the 
false is by no means always present, even when the perceptions seem 
most acute. I should say, moreover, that the supposition that ner- 
vous stimulation in sleep comes mainly through the ear, is based 
solely on the fact that with most people the eyes remain closed and 
the room dark. With open eyes and a light room, vision is in my 
own case fully as prominent as hearing, and less likely to arouse the 
sleeper than a noise. I can not detect that vision in sleep is either 
more or less acute than waking sensations. At the moment of waking 
the light, colors, and outlines of the surroundings remain identically 
what they have been. On the other hand, sleeping sensations of 
sound are intensified so that often upon being roused by the striking 
of a clock, a regular decrease in intensity is observed until the 
waking sensations may be very slight. Further than this, I do not 
observe any of the irrationality of the dream consciousness. The 
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logical associations are wholly normal, only the sensory and motor 

processes are disarranged. 

Eleanor H. Rowland 
Mount Holyoke College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Social Psychology, an Outline and Source Booh. Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. xvi + 372. 
The first interest in taking up a volume entitled " Social Psychology " 
is to learn what the author understands to be his field. McDougall's 
book, for example, which appeared nearly simultaneously with that of 
Professor Ross and bears the same title, has a very different subject- 
matter. Professor Ross defines his subject as follows : " Social psy- 
chology, as the writer conceives it, studies the psychic planes and cur- 
rents that come into existence among men in consequence of their asso- 
ciation. It seeks to understand and account for those uniformities in 
feeling, belief, or volition — and hence in action — which are due to the 
interaction of human beings, i. e., to social causes." This the author 
would distinguish from "psychological sociology," the psychology of 
groups. Apparently, also, he rules out all aspects of the social self 
except its agreements and uniformities, or the "agitations" into which 
it is drawn. Any such analysis as that of Adam Smith, Wundt, Bald- 
win, or Cooley, is apparently excluded. These, to be sure, consider man 
as in mental contact with his fellows, and as building up conscience, 
language, customs, and indeed the very structure of the self out of the 
give and take of the social process, but they do not abstract from all the 
interests and attitudes which arise from group structure. Professor Ross 
would conceive individuals as so many discrete units, unaffected by any 
structural relations. He would fix attention solely upon the processes of 
transmission of ideas, feelings, and beliefs from one to another, and the 
consequent modifications in individuals which are due to these trans- 
mitted psychoses. 

It is presumably because he wishes to conceive social psychology in 
this special way that he makes the statements in the preface which at 
first sight certainly surprise the reader. The first sentence of the preface 
styles the book "the pioneer treatise in any language professing to deal 
systematically with the subject," and a little further he says: "I have 
brought social psychology as far as I can unaided." Now Wundt calls 
his treatise a " VolJcerpsychologie " rather than a sociale Psychologie, 
but this is on the ground that the term " social " is liable to be taken in 
its common popular sense, and he understands his field to include those 
mental processes which are connected with the living together of men 
in society. Cooley and Sumner do not use the title, but most readers 
have supposed they contributed something to a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual as affected by social stimuli. Baldwin definitely calls his book 



